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I lately prepared a brief memoir of 
Wigglesworth, which was printed in the 
New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, for April, 1863. Among the 
materials used in compiling it, were three of 
his manuscript commonplace books be- 
longing to the Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety. These volumes were formerly the| 
property of Mr. Charles Ewer, first Presi- 
dent of that Society, who had long been 
collecting materials relative to the author 
of the Day of Doom. Two other vol- 
umes of this series have lately been found 
among Mr. Ewer’s effects, and have been 
presented by his sister to the Society. 
From one of them, which has something | 
of the character of a diary, and gives cu- 
rious information concerning his literary 
and personal history, I make a few ex- 
tracts for the Historical Magazine. To 
copy the whole that is interesting would | 
make too long an article. I shall therefore 
give selections only. The account of his| 
visit to Bermuda, especially, is worth print-| 
ing entire. Rev. Dr. McClure evidently 
had the loan of this volume, and probably 
of the whole series, when he compiled the 
memoir of Wigglesworth for the Bi-Cen- 
tennial Book of Malden. 

There are many contractions in the ma- 
nuscript, some of which it would be diffi- 
cult to represent with the ordinary type; 
and so, to prevent mistakes, I have written 
them all in full. 
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“ July 30, 1659. I have thoughts of a 
journey to Rowley. My ends are these; 
1,’ To comfort my distressed friends. 2. To 
advise about my own health and laying 
down my work. 3. To advise and help 
about ordering the goods, to receive our 
part, and prevent my father’s from scatter- 
ing by parcels. 4. To right our accounts 


Brother Hobson.” This was William Hob- 
son, of Rowley, who married Anne Reyner, 
sister of Wigglesworth’s first wife. 

December 21—no year, but probably 
1659. A record of the death of his wife 
this day, with the particulars. 

January 29—no year, but probably 
|1661-2. “I desire with all my heart and 
might to serve my Lord Christ (who is my 
best and enly friend and supporter) in fin- 
ishing this work which I am preparing for 
the press, acknowledging that the Lord 
hath dealt abundantly better with me than 
I deserve, if he shall please to accept such 
a poor piece of service at my hands, and 
give me leisure to finish it. * * * And 
who can tell but this work may be my 
last; for the world now seem to account 
me a burden (1 mean divers of our chief 
ones) whatever their words pretend to the 
contrary.” The work referred to in this 
entry was the Day of Doom. On the 
next page, without date, I find; “ It pleas- 
ed the Lord to carry me through the dif- 
ficulty of the forementioned work, both in 
'respect of bodily strength and estate, and 
to give vent for my books, and greater ac- 
| ceptance than I could have expected ; sothat 
of 1800 there were scarce any unsold (or but 
few) at the year’s end; so that I was a 
gainer by them and not a loser. More- 


| * First written “used,” which is erased, and the 
words in italics interlined. 





about monys lent and sent* from me by 
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over, I have since heard of some success 
of these my poor labours. For all which 
mercies I am bound to bless the Lord. | 
Who am I, &e.? About 4 years after they 
were reprinted with my consent, and I 
gave them the proofs and marginal notes 
to affix.” 

On the next page, without date: “ After 
the first impression of my books was sold, 
I had a great mind to go to Bermuda and 
found many incouragers and incourage- 
ments thereto. Providence made way for 
it wonderfully, by providing John Young- 
love to go with me, by sending over Mr. 
Barr from thence, who both informed me 
of the place, incouraged me by the health- 
fulness of it, moderate and temperate 
weather, cheapness of diet, &c., and also 
he hiring a vessel for his return, accom- 
modated me. The Lord also ordered it so 
that I got a pretty competent estate to 
take with me. Physicians also incouraged 
me (except Mr. Winthrop, whose counsel | 
came too late, nor did his reasons seem 


sufficient) so we set sayl about the 23rd of'| 


Sept. 1663. Our voyage was long, and 
the later part of it very tedious by stormy 
weather and cross winds, so that it was a| 
full month ere we got thither, by which| 
long and tedious voyage, no doubt, I re-| 
ceived much hurt, and got so much cold 
as took away much of the benefit of that 
sweet and temperate air, and so hindered | 
my recovery, and lost me much of that 
little time that I stayed there. Yet I did 
accustom myself to the air more than I 
could here, or can do to this day, the calm-| 
ness and gentle warmth of the winter 
there, giving me much advantage that way 
which I want here in New England.” 
Being oppressed by the heat of May, he | 
feared that of the summer; and, accord-| 
ingly, after about seven and a half months’ | 
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they had done for some years before I 
went away. * * * What shall I render to 
the Lord for all his benefits? How mys- 
terious are his dealings, and his ways un- 
searchable! He brings meat out of the 
Eater, O blessed be thy gracious and holy 
name most dear Father.” 

Sept. 17, 1669. “I have long been em- 
ployed in a great work, composing Poems 
about the Cross. I have already found 
exceeding much help and assistance from 
Heaven, even to admiration, so that in 3 
weeks time I have transcribed 3 sheets 
fair, and made between whiles above 100 
staves of verses beside. Some dayes the 
Lord hath so assisted me that I have made 
near or above 20 staves. For which great 
mercy I bless his name from my soul.” 
The work on which he was now engaged 
was Meat out of the Eater. Perhaps the 
reflections recorded in the preceding ex- 
tract may have suggested the subject and 
title. 

Sept. 29. “The Lord did assist me 
much this day, so that I wrote 5 sides 
fair, and made 11 or 12 staves more, though 
the day was cold, and I wrought with some 
difficulty. Laus deo.” 

Oct. 15. “Iam now upon the last. Head 
(Heavenly Crowns &c).” ; 

Oct, 28. “My Birth day, and it was 
the birth day of this book, it being finished 
(¢. e. fully composed) this morning.” It 
was no doubt from this entry that Rev. Dr. 
McClure obtained the birth-day of Wig- 
glesworth. 

This book furnishes the authorities for 
most of the statements relating to Wig- 
glesworth that I quoted, in my article, 


|from the Bi-Centennial Book of Malden. 


The authority for the following, however, 
I have not yet found :— 
“ When about twenty-two years of age, 


stay, he prepared to return. He had, he|he was invited to preach at Malden. It 
writes, “a short and comfortable return, ' was some five months before he concluded 
the Lord sending us moderate weather, /to accept the invitation. He supplied the 
and bringing us into Charles river in 12/pulpit a year and a half, being much 
days. * * * I have found more love from troubled to decide what his duty might be, 
the people generally (both church and) before he was fully inducted into the pas- 
town) since my return than I did before, | toral office.” 

and they have done more for me of their| Possibly Rev. Dr. McClure may have ob- 
own accord when left to their liberty, than | tained these facts from another volume of 
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the series of commonplace books, which I| the colonies, but it was not long before it 
am informed Mr. Ewer had, and which} made its appearance on the colonial statute 
was loaned to a friend, but was never re-| hook in Massachusetts. The first colonial 
turned. , | statute establishing slavery by law is to be 
The volume from which I have made the| found in the famous Cope or FuNDAMEN- 
foregoing extracts, contains considerable| pars, or Bopy or LipertrEs OF THE Mas- 
writing in the autograph of the poet’s|s,cuuserms Cotony in New EnGLann, es- 
son, Prof. Edward Wigglesworth, D.D., of| tablished in 1641. These liberties had been, 
Harvard College. This writing consists| after along struggle between the magistrates 
of an autobiography of the professor in|and the people, extracted from the reluc- 
two parts—the ‘first dated Jan. 21, 1711,/tant grasp of the former. “The people had 
and the second, Sept. 13, 1718; “a Con-|long desired a body of laws, and thought 
fession of Faith offered at my admission |their condition very unsafe, while so much 
into Rey. Mr. Sewall’s church in Boston, | power rested in the discretion of the magis- 
Sept. 19, 1718;” and some memoranda | trates,” Winthrop, I. 322. Never were 
relative to his family and other matters.|the demands of a free people eluded by 
He does not give the, date of his own|their public servants with more of the con- 
birth, which has not yet been discovered. |tortions as well as wisdom of the serpent. 
The charge which his father, whose death| Compare Gray in M. H. 8., Il. viii. 208. 
occurred “on the Lord’s day, June the| The scantiness of the materials for the 
10th, 1705,” gave to him, with his bless- particular history of this renowned code is 
ing, on his death-bed, is recorded here.| such as to forbid the attempt to trace with 
His mother is described as “an affectionate, certainty to its origin the law in question. 
charitable, praying saint.” It is, however, obvious that it was made to 
I will here repeat the request, which I} provide for slavery as an existing, substan- 
made in the Historical and Genealogical tial fact, if not to restrain the application 
Register, to persons having copies of Wig-| of those higher law doctrines, which the 
giesworth’s works, whether perfect or| magistrates must have sometimes found in- 
imperfect, that they will send me collations convenient in administration. The pre- 
of their copies, so that I may identify the | amble to the Body of Liberties itself might 
different editions. have been construed into some vague re- 
cognition of rights in individual members 
of society superior to legislative power— 
HISTORICAL NOTES ON SLAVERY IN although it was promulgated by the posses- 
THE NORTHERN COLONIES AND sors of the most arbitrary authority in the 
STATES. then actual holders of legislative and execu- 
Continued from page 845. tive power. Compare Hurd’s Law of Free- 
NO. Il.—MASSACHUSETTS. dom and Bondage, I., 198. Had they only 
WE come now to the era of positive le-| learned toreason, as some of the modern wri- 
gislation on the subject of human bondage |ters of Massachusetts history have done on 
in America. Mr. Hurd, the ablest writer | this subject, the poor Indians and Negroes 
on this subject, says: of that day might have compelled addi- 
“The slavery of Indians and negroes in| tional legislation if they could not vindicate 
the several colonies originated under a law) their rights to freedom in the general court. 
not promulgated by legislation, and rested | For the first article of the Declaration of 
upon prevalent views of universal jurispru-| Rights in 1780, is only a new edition of 
dence, or the law of nations, supported by | the glittering and sounding generalities” 
the express or implied authority of the| which prefaced the Body of Liberties in 
home goverment.” Lav of Freedom and|1641. Under the latter human slavery 
Bondage, § 216, vol. I. 225. ‘existed for nearly a century and a half 
Under this sanction slavery may very/ without serious challenge, while under the 
properly be said to have originated in all| former it was abolished by inference by 3 
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public opinion which still continued to tole- 
rate the slave trade. 

But to the law and the testimony. The 
ninety-first article of the Body of Liberties 
appears as follows under the head of 

“ Liberties of Forreiners and Strangers.— 
91. There shall never be any bond slaverie, 
villinage, or Captivitie amongst us unles it 
be lawfull Captives taken in just warres 
and such strangers as willingly selle them- 
selves or are sold to us. And these shall 
have all the liberties and Christian usages 
which the law of god established in Israell 
concerning such persons doeth morally re- 
quire. This exempts none from servitude 
who shall be Judged thereto by Authoritie.” 
M. HI. 8. Coll., UT. viii. 231. 

There is no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the ancient MS. which was the 
foundation of the very able and instructive 
paper of the late Mr. Francis C. Gray on 
the Early Laws of Massachusetts, as a part 





of which the Body of Liberties was printed 
in 1843. 


Of the first printed edition of the laws 


no copy is known to be extant. This is 
much to be regretted, as the comparison 
might possibly throw some light on the 
change in the law which appears in all the 
printed editions now known to exist. Al- 
though hitherto unnoticed we regard it as 
highly important—for it takes away the 
foundation of the grievous charge against 
that God-fearing and law-abiding people, 
that “if no person was ever born into legal 
slavery in Massachusetts, there was a most 
shocking chronic violation of law in that 
Colony and Province for more than a cen- 
tury, hardly to be reconciled with their 
historical reputation.” 

In the second and earliest printed edition 
now believed to be extant, that of 1660, 
the law appears as follows, under the title— 

“ Bond-slavery.—It is Ordered by this 

-Court and Authority thereof; That there 
shall never be any bond-slavery villenage 
or captivity amongst us, unles it be Law- 
full captives; taken in just warrs, or such as 
shall willingly sell themselves, or are sold 
to us, and such shall have the liberties, and 
christian usuage, which the Law of God es- 
tablished in Israel, concerning such persons, 
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doth morally require, provided this ex- 
empts none from servitude, who shall be 


judged thereto by Authority. [1641]” 


Mass. Book of the General Lawes and 
Libertyes. Folio. Cambridge, 1660, p. 5. 

The words in italics appear only in the 
corrected copy, which (formerly the pro- 
perty of Secretary Rawson, who was him- 
self the Editor of the volume) is now pre- 
served in the Library of the American An- 
tiquarian Society at Worcester. 

t is plain, however, that the printed text 
required correction, and although no better 
authority can possibly be demanded than 
that of the editor himself—it is confirmed 
by the subsequent edition of 1672, in which 
the same error, having been repeated in the 
text, is made the occasion of a correction 
in the printed table of errata. There is a 
want of accuracy even in this correction 
itself, but the intention is so obvious that 
it cannot be mistaken. 

Under the original law the children of 
enslaved captives and strangers might pos- 
sibly have claimed exemption from that 
servitude to which the recognized law of 
nations assigned them from their birth; 
but this amendment, by striking out the 
word “strangers,” removed the necessity 
for alienage or foreign birth as a necessary 
qualification for slavery, and took off the 
prohibition against the children of slaves 
being “born into legal slavery in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

It is true there is little probability that 
in those days the rights of these little hea- 
then, born in a Christian land, would have 
been much regarded, or that the owners of 
slave parents would have had much difficulty 
in quieting the title by having the increase 
of their chattels duly “ adjudged” to servi- 
tude “by authoritie”—still there might 
have been color for the claim to freedom, 
which this amendment effectually barred. 

Thus stood the statute through the whole 
colonial period, and it was never expressly 
repealed. Based on the Mosaic code, it is 
an absolute recognition of slavery as a legi- 
timate status, and of the right of one man 
to sell himself as well as that of another 
man to buy him. It sanctions the slave 
trade, and the perpetual bondage of Indians 
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and negroes, and entitles Massachusetts to|and support of the old soldier from itself 
precedence over any and all the other colo-|to one of the numerous other towns in 
nies in similar legislation. It anticipates|which he had sojourned from time to 
by many years anything of the sort to be|time as the slave of his eleven masters. 
found in the statutes of Virginia or Mary-|The attempt was unsuccessful—but it is 
land, and nothing like it is to be found in| worthy of notice—as Chief Justice Parsons 
the contemporary codes of her sister colo-|in the decision on the appeal stated several 
nies in New England. Compare Hildreth,| very important points concerning the laws 
I, 278. of slavery in Massachusetts. He said— 

Yet this very law has been gravely cited| ‘Slavery was introduced into this country 
in a paper communicated to the Massachu-| [Massachusetts] soon after its first settle- 
setts Historical Society, as an evidence that |ment, and was tolerated until the ratifica- 
“so far as it felt free to follow its own in-| tion of the present Constitution [the Con- 
clinations, uncontrolled by the action of the| stitution of 1780.] . . . The issue of the 
mother country, Massachusetts was hostile| female slave, according to the maxim of 
to slavery as an institution.” Proc. M. H.\the Civil law, was the property of her 
S., 1855-58, p. 189. master.” 

And with the statute before them, it has} With regard to this latter point Chief 
been persistently asserted and repeated by | Justice Dana, in directing a jury, in 1796, 
all sorts of authorities, historical and legal, | had stated as the unanimous opinion of the 
up to that of the Chief Justice of the Su-| court, that a negro born in the State be- 
preme Court of the Commonwealth, that|fore the Constitution of 1780, was born 
** slavery to a certain extent seems to have/| free, although born of a female slave. 
crept in; not probably by force of any| Chief Justice Parsons, however, very 
law, for none such is found or known to|justly said of this statement, that “it is 
exist.” Commonwealth v. Aves, 18 Pick-| very certain that the general practice and 
ering, 208. Shaw, C. J. common usage had been opposed to this 

The leading case in Massachusetts is that | opinion.” 
of Winchendon vs. Hatfield in error. 1V.| Chief Justice Parker, in 1816, confirmed 
Mass. Reports, 123. It relates to the set-| this view of the subject by his predecessor. 
tlement of a negro pauper who had been| Andover vs. Canton, 13 Mass. Reports, 
a slave as early as 1757, and passed through | 551-552. 
the hands of nine separate owners before| “The practice was . . . to consider such 
1775. From the ninth he absconded and|issue as slaves, and the property of the 
enlisted in the Massachusetts Army among | master of the parents, liable to be sold and 
the eight months’ men at Cambridge in| transferred like other chattels, and as assets 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War.)in the hands of executors and administra- 
His term of service had not expired when|tors.” He adds “we think there is no 
he was again sold, in July, 1776, to another| doubt that, at any period of our history, 
citizen of Massachusetts, with whom he|the issue of a slave husband and a free 
lived about five weeks, when he enlisted| wife would have been declared free.” 
into the three years’ service, and his last| ‘ His children, if the issue of a marriage 
owner received the whole of his bounty} with a slave, would, immediately on their 
and part of his wages. _ |birth, become the property of his master, 

Epom Lonvon, for such was the name|or of the master of the female slave.” 
of this revolutionary patriot, in 1806 was| The Articles of Confederation of the 
“poor,” and “had become chargeable” to| United Colonies of New England, 19th 
the town in which he resided. That town|May, 1643, which commence with the 
magnanimously struggled through all the| famous recital of their’ object in coming 
Courts, from the Justices Court up to the|into those parts of America, viz: “to ad- 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth, to|vaunce the kingdome of our Lord Jesus 
shift the responsibility for the maintenance |Christ, and to enjoy the liberties of the 
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Gospell in puritie with peace,” practically | quote him with slight additions, and refer- 


recognize the lawful existence of slavery. 


}ences to the authorities, which he does 


The fourth Article, which provides for|not give in detail. 


the due adjustment of the expense or 
“ charge of all just warrs whether offensive 
or defensive,” concludes as follows :— 


“ And that according to their different | African Slave trade. 
charge of eich Jurisdiceon and plantacon, 


the whole advantage of the warr (if it 
please God to bless their Endeavours) 
whether it be in lands, goods, or PERSONS, 
shall be proportionably devided among the 
said Confederats.” Hazard IL. 3. Ply- 
mouth Records: 1X. 4. The same feature 
seems to have remained in the Constitution 
of the Confederacy to the end of its exist- 
ence. See Ratification of 1672. Ply- 
mouth Records, X. 349. 

The original of the Fugitive Slave Law 
provision in the Federal Constitution is to be 
traced to this Confederaey, in which Massa- 
chusetts was the ruling colony. The Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies found oc- 
casion to complain to the Dutch Governor 
in New Netherlands, in 1646, of the fact 
that the Dutch agent at Hartford had har- 
bored a fugitive Indian woman slave, of 
whom they say in their letter: “Such a 
servant is parte of her master’s estate, and 
a more considerable parte than a beast.” 
A provision for the rendition of fugitives, 
etc., was afterwards made by treaty be- 
tween the Dutch and English. Plymouth 
Colony Records: IX. 6, 64, 190. 

Historians have generally supposed that 
the transactions in 1645, in which Thomas 
Keyser and one James Smith, the latter a 
member of the church of Boston, were 
implicated, first brought upon the colonies 
the guilt of participating in the traflic in 
African slaves. 

The history which we have given of 
the voyage of the first colonial slave-ship, 
the Desire, shows this to have been an 
error, and that which we shall give of these 
transactions will expose another of quite as 
much importance. 

Hildreth, in whose history the curious 
and instractive story of New England the- 
ocracy is narrated with scrupulous fidelity, 
gives so clear an account of this business 
as to require little alteration, and we 





“ This affair has been magnified by too 
precipitate an admiration into a protest on 


[the part of Massachusetts against the 


So far, however, 
from any such protest being made, at the 
very birth of the foreign commerce of New 
England the African Slave trade became a 
regular business. The ships which took 
cargoes of staves and fish to Madeira and 
the Canaries were accustomed to touch on 
the coast of Guinea to trade for negroes, 
who were carried generally to Barbadoes 
or the other English Islands in the West 
Indies, the demand for them at home being 
small. In the case referred to, instead of 
buying negroes in the regular course of 
traflic, which, under the fundamental law 
of Massachusetts already quoted, would 
have been perfectly legal, the crew of a 
Boston ship joined with some London 
vessels on the coast, and on pretence of some 
quarrel with the natives, landed a ‘ mur- 
derer’—the expressive name of a small 
piece of cannon—attacked a negro village 
on Sunday, killed many of the inhabitants, 
and made a few prisoners, two of whom 
fell to the share of the Boston ship. In 
the course of a lawsuit between the mas- 
ter, mate and owners, all this story came 
out, and one of the magistrates presented 
a petition to the General Court, in which 
he charged the master and mate with a 
threefold offence, murder, man-stealing, 
and Sabbath-breaking ; the two first capital 
by the fundamental Jaws of Massachusetts, 
and all of them ‘capital by the law of 
God.’} |The magistrates doubted their 
authority to punish crimes committed on 
the coast of Africa; but they ordered the 
negroes to be sent back, as having been 
procured not honestly by purchase, but 
unlawfully by kidnapping.” Hildreth: 
I. 282. Mass. Records: II. 129, 136, 168, 
176, 196. III. 46,49, 58,84. Winthrop’s 
Journal: TI. 243, 379. 

In all the proceedings of the General 
Court on this occasion, there is not a trace 
of anti-slavery opinion or sentimedt, still 
less of anti-slavery legislation — though 
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both have been repeatedly claimed for the 
honor of the colony. E. Y. E. 


JOURNAL OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOL- 
DIER IN 1776. 

WE are indebted to a friend for the fol-| 
lowing curious diary of a private soldier 
during the stirring events around New 
York j in the beginning of the Revolution: 


JOURNAL OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
JULY THE 21st, 1776. 


We left home and marcht Down as far 
as John Rankin’s tav®. on the Great road 
twoard York Town Whare we Stayd wait- 
ing for more men to joyn us till Thursday 
the 23 when we marcht as far as rawl’s 
tavrn whare we stay’d Till Sunday the 26 
then we marcht into Yorktown whare We 


| 
| 


bridge a Small Town Whare We Lodged 
In a prespeterian meeting house for four 
Days. 

while We Stayd at woodbridge we fre- 
quently went Down to the Sound which 
was a bought one mile when We Could See 
the English and Talk to them a cross the 
{Sound Whare they Ware inCampt in Stra- 


r| ti ap Iland 


While we Stay’d At Woodbridge or- 
ders came to us To See who Would turn 
ought and who Whould not, to march to 
Newyork, and upon the orders Being red 
to us, Capt. Aston’s and Capt. Nelson’s and 
Capt Quiggle’s Companeys all turn’d ought 
to march, and Capt. farrow and his Com- 
paney would not. 

on our march Nothing Strange ha- 
|pen’d from trent town untill We came 
to Woodbridge we marcht on a bought 
four miles To wards New York When 


Staid Till Tuesday the 28 and then marcht|}an Express came ryding after us and told 


on towards Lankester Whare we Ariv’d 
the next Day in the Evening and Stayd all 
night and marcht Next Day about twelve 
a Clock nothing materiall hapen¢, 

fryday on the Ev ening the first of august 
We arivd in the Sity of Philadelpa and Staid 
thare Untill thursday the 7 of August and 
then marcht Down to the river Dalaware | 
and Went on board of a Shallop We Sayd | 
up the river untill We came to trenton 
Whare we ariv’d on the 9 Instant Nothing 
Strange happenning on the Water 


We Lodged in trenton all night in a Meet- | 


ing house and next morning We marcht on| 
abought Six miles and came to princetown 
a fine Little Town whare we lodged in a 
meeting house and next morning we pur- 
sued on our Jorney a bought Six miles 
whare We halded a bought Two hours and 
then marched on untill We came to bruns} 
Wig a Smart town Situated on the River} 
of Rarriton Whare we Lodged in the barn | 


and next Morning we pursued on our Gor- |i 


ney a bought four miles untill We Came! 
untill a Small Village Called Kingston and | 
from thence untill we came to piscataway | 


a small Village and from thence untill we | 





that the Enemy waz Alanding ought of 
Stratain Iland on our Shore between 
The blazing Star and woodbridge and the 
order was for us all to turn back Which 
Done upon our Comming to Woodbridge 
it was a false a Larm. We marcht Right 
back a Bought ten miles untill we came to 
Elizabeth town a Smart town Whare We 
‘lodged in a Scoolhouse And next morning 
| We marcht on till about six miles till We 
came to Newark a Smart Town Where we 
arivd the 18 of august and lodged in a pres- 
peterian meeting house untill the 20 In- 
stant And then marcht on a bought four 
miles untill We came to two Midling Large 

Rivers the one Cal’d pesink and the other 
hackandsack. 

We Was fery’d over these Rivers 
and marcht a bought two miles And came 
to a Small town Cald_ bergin abought 
two miles This side of York City Where 
We got orders to stay whare We Lodged 
in a barn. 

While We Stayd there orders Was 
Given for Sum Ryfelmen to go Down to 
Bergin point it was abought Seven miles 
from bergin acordingly There was Eighteen 


came to a small Village Cal’d bonum’s town | men turn’d ought to Go Down We arivd 
and From thence we marcht on Abought | there Abought Sun half a hour high Whare 
Seven miles untill We came to W ood- | they English Was a parading. our orders 


$- °° 
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Was to take to Fences and fire upon them 
Which We did and made them Go from 
their parade. We fired severall Rounds at 
them and then Got Orders to march of 
When We marched a bought one Quarter 
of a mile they the Enemy fired Six twelve 

unders at us but Did us no harm and 

e Returned to bergin that night and In 
a few Days after We had an acount that 
the Enemy Intended to Land and Atack us 
Which We had heard of by two Deserters 
we lay on our arms all night but they did 
Not Land and upon the 23 Day of August 
they Enemy Landed upon Long Iland and 
they kept Fighting till the 27 Day and 
then our —_ retreated of by night and 
Got of all there Cannon and Goods and 
they 22 Day Joined they flying Camp and 
on the 6 of September we had orders to 
march to forth Constitution a bought ten 
miles above bergin Which accordingly we 
Did Whare We ariv’d on the 7 Day and 
Encampt there 

this forth lies on a very high hill 
on the bank of the north river And is a 
Strong place and on the Sixteenth Instant 
there Was a battle between the English 
and our people in York Iland Which we 
had a full View of, it being a bought one 
mile and a half Distance the Enemy Was 
Defeated and Lost three brass field pieces 
And two Wagon Load of Guns but What 
Was killd of they Enemy Was unnown to 
us and our people had twenty kil’d and fifty 
Wounded and in a few Days after there 
was ana Larm Came to our Camp That 
the Enemy Was a Landing between our 
forth and Newyork upon hearing this news 
there Was one hundred men order’d ought 
of our battallion as an advance Gard in 
order to hinder they Enemy of Landing we 
marcht Down They river a bought five 
miles untill We seen that it Was a false 
report and then We returned to our Camp 
the Same night. 

Nothing Strange hapening in the Camp 
only What is usuall to all Camps untill the 
Ninth of October when three of The Eng- 
lish Ships attempted to pass our forth then 
there Was a terible Cannoneading but the 
Ships past the foarth and Got by but se- 
fer’d Greately in time of the Cannoneading 
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our Encampment ware all ordered up un- 
der arms the amount of a bought three 
thousant and on the 12 Instant the Enemy 
Sent their Shipping up the East River and 
they atempted to Land their men above 
Kings Bridge but Was repulst twice And 
the Same Day our Encampnt Was all under 
arms In order to Asist our army if Occa- 
sion In York Island and on Sunday The 27 
Day of October thare Was Two Engliss 
Ships Came up The North River to our 
forth—to Cover their men or Land and the 
fired very smartly at our men in their 
Lines and Our men fired very smartly at 
them from our forth and We hold Down 
two Eighteen pounders right for ninst their 
Ships and they Ware forst to Cut their 
Caples and towe their Ships of they Ware 
so Damagd and the had a Smart Engage- 
ment on York [land they Same time there 
Was nothing Strange hapen’d In our Camp 
only What is Usal in Such places till The 6 
Day of november then There Was 3 Ships 
Came up They North river and past Our 
forths With ought fireing only one Gun 
but they Ware Greatly Damaged for there 
was A Great Cannoning Eading and there 
was one of the Trayn Cild with his own 
cannon in our forth there Flying reports 
Daylee in our Encampment abought the 
Enemy Alanding up or Down the North 
River but all false And on the 12 Day there 
Came an a Larm for all our brigade to Get 
under arms And march Down to the ferry 
Then there Was 3 Companeys ought of 
Each Battallion To March over the River 
When hearring thiss news they hole bri- 
gade Was Willing To Go Over but they 
Woud Not bee alow’d of by the Gen!. 

on the 14 of November I went over to York 
Island Whare we Culd See they Regellers 
Quite playn and talk to them across the 
river that runs by kings bridge And the 
Senterryes Ceeps A fireing at one another 
and on November the 15 they Engliss Sur- 
rounded our man upon York Iland and 
Drove them ought of our Lines and fort 
them to forth Wasenton Whare there Was 
a Great number of both partyes Slayn but 
there Was two for one kil’d of they Engliss 
for one of ours and There was 2 thousand 
and one half of our men taken prisoners 
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that Same Day. In our forth they had it to| brunswig and the 29 Day We marcht a 
Give up for want of more men for they| bought 7 miles out of brunswig and Lodged 
reg, they ware 10 to one and that Same}in a barn. 
Night our men was all taken to Yorktown} December the 1 Day orders Wass 
and in our Camp there was an Express that/to march to brunswig and our brigade 
they Enemy was alanding Just by our ferry, marcht in Good Spirits within a mile of the 
our orders was to parade With ought|}town then orders wass for us to retreat 
beating they Drumes to atack them in the} back there as a Great firing with their field 
night but when We went there it wass/peeces that for some time then Wee 
a false a larm and We ware forst to ly|marcht to Trent Town and there remaynd 
under our arms all night for fear of their/till the December the 6 then we ware 
Landing and on November The 20 Day| ordered over the river of Daluaware whare 
they Enemy Landed their men at Dobes’s| We ware forst to Ly ought in the woods 
ferry and at bulls ferry and fornenst our! night and Day for the regulars wass at the 
forth to the amount of abought 10 thousand | other side and they ware firing feild peeces 
and next morning they Generall’s orders|at one another till the 26 Day then that 
Was Make they best Way We Cud of and | our men went over— 
Severalls left their Goods in they Camp} 
and made of and there was a Great many | 
Was taken that Got Drunk With they| 
Sutlers Liqure and nocked they heads ought | 
of the hogsheads and the 21 Day we went! Societies and their Proceedings. 
over hakensac and was drawn up to Line| . , 
of battle but the Englass made of and on | . - 
the 23 Day We had orders to march and| MASSACHUSETTS. 
We marcht as far as Rhaysink bridge And| Massacnuserrs Histortcat Socrery.— 
Lodged there all night and Next Day We} Boston, Nov. 1863.—At a stated meeting 
marcht as far as New York and there We) of this Society, held in their hall in 
Stopt till farther orders but to bee ready|Tremont street, in addition to interest- 
at aminits Warning for the Enemy was a/ ing communications on various subjects of 
marching after us and they Suppost that) historical interest made by several mem- 
they ware 4 to one in number and here| bers, tributes were paid to the late Lord 
We ware rayn forst to the mount of a bout | Lyndhurst, an honorary member, and Mr. 
3 thousand men and the 26 Day there wass| William Sturgis, a resident member, re- 
an alarm in the town that the Regualars cently deceased. The President, Hon. 
wass a bought 4 miles from us then Gene-| Robert C. Winthrop, in referring to the 
rall orders Was for to Get our Guns and a/ first named, said: 
Couterments where we ware reddy in} We may not forget, gentlemen, that 
one Quarter of an our and marcht to meet | since our last monthly meeting two names 
them Wee marcht about 2 miles When our|of more than ordinary significance have 
brigade halded and two more marcht on) been stricken from our rolls; one of them 
then we ware ordered to our Quarters / the name of an honorary, and the other of 
again but to be reddy at they firing of 2/a resident member. You would hardly 
tield peeces and on the 27 Day we ware| pardon me for omitting some brief notice 
alarmd a Gayn Just in the Evening where| of them before passing to the regular busi- 
we were all Drawn up in one line then|ness of the day. The Rt. Hon. Sir John 
there Wass Orders for two brigades to | Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhurst, died in 
stand Guard all night and Sentrys through London on the 11th of October last. He 
the town our wass to ly on our arms and|was elected an honorary member of this 
to bee reddy in one minutes warning then| Society in February, 1858, and his letter 
in morng. Before Day we ware all under|of acceptance was reported by our Cor- 
arms and our orders wass to march to/responding Secretary at the ensuing May 
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meeting. He was a native of this city, 
having been born in Boston on the 21st | 
day of May, 1772. His father, who was 
also a native Bostonian, left America in 
1774, with a primary view to the more 
favorable pursuit of that career as an art- 
ist, in which he afterwards acquired such 
eminent distinction. For this purpose, he 
went first to Italy; but in the following 
year he sent for his family, who had re- 
mained in Boston, to join him in London. 
The young Copley was thus taken, at only 
three years of age, to the land which was 
chosen for him by his parents, and which 
was destined to be the scene of his long and 
brilliant life. He is said to have been a 
passenger, with his mother and sisters, in 
the very last ship which left our shores 


under British colors before the battle of 


Bunker Hill, 


1775. 


sailing on the 27th of May, 


Bd BS * * * * 


In the year 1817, or as some accounts 
have it, in 1818, 
Commons, and from that time became con- 
spicuous in public life. His energy and 


self-reliance, his industry, ability, and elo- 
quence, soon secured for. him the highest 
legal and political honors of the British 


Empire. The details of his public career 
belong to more extended notices, and to 
other occasions. It is enough to say here, 
that he became successively Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Attorney-General, Master of the Rolls, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and three 
times Lord Chancellor. Since his retire- 
ment from all official duties, except those 
which devolved on him as a member of the 
House of Lords, by virtue of the peerage 
conferred on him in 1827, he has been 
hardly less prominent in the public eye 
than when he held the great seal. He was 
one of the few parliamentary orators, of 
late years, who commanded attention be- 
yond the limits of his own land, and whose 
speeches, on foreign and domestic questions 
alike, were read with interest and eager- 


ness in all parts of the world. 


* * ms * * % 


Lord Lyndhurst revisited his native land 
in 1796, when he was only 24 years of age, 
and while he was still connected with the 
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he entered the House of 
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University at Cambridge as a travelling 
Fellow. Two letters written by him in 
Latin, agreeably to the requisitions of his 
fellowship, during this visit, are still extant, 
and our honored associate, Mr. Everett, 
promises to send us copies of them at some 
future day. I know not whether his pre- 
sentation to Washington is mentioned in 
either of them, but he seemed always proud 
of recalling that fact. He ever evinced a 
|deep interest in the condition and welfare 
of our country, keeping up a constant cor- 
respondence with relatives and friends in 
Boston, and always giving a cordial wel- 
come to such Americans as were com- 
mended to his acquaintance. No one who 
has enjoyed bis hospitality will soon forget 
his genial and charming manners, and the 
almost boyish gaiety and glee with which 
he entered into the amusements of the 
hour. 

The last time I saw him, less than four 
years ago, he rose from his own dinner 
table, and placing one arm on the shoulder 
of our accomplished associate, Mr. Motley, 
and the other on my own, he proceeded 
towards the drawing-room,—remarking 
playfully, as he went, that he believed he 
‘could always rely safely on the support of 
his fellow Bostonians. \ Living to the great 
age of nearly ninety-two years with almost 
unimpaired faculties, taking a lively and 
personal interest to the end both in public 
affairs and in social enjoyments, and dyi g¢ 
at last the Senior Peer of England, his 
iname and fame will not soon be forgotten. 
jIt may safely be said that Boston has given 
\birth to but few men—perhaps only to one 
other, Franklin—who will have secured a 
more permanent place in the world’s his- 
tory. <A portrait of him might well be 
included, at some future day, in the His- 
torical Gallery of illustrious Americans 
which we are gradually accumulating, and 
would form an appropriate companion- piece 
to that of our venerable senior member 
(Mr. Quincy), of whom he was a contem- 
| porary, correspondent, and friend. Mean- 
|time the Society may not think it unfit to 
place upon their records the following re- 
‘solution : 

Resolved, That in the death of our late 
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distinguished Honorary Member, Lord 
Lyndhurst,—a native Bostonian, and whose 
lite covers the whole period of our exist- 
ence as a nation—this Society cannot fail 
to recognise the close of a great historical 


vareer, Which has reflected honor at once | 


on the land of his birth and the land of his 
adoption. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. 
Sparks, and after remarks by him, by Hon. 
James Savage, and by the venerable Josiah 
Quincy, was unanimously adopted. 

The President (Mr. Winthrop) then pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

The Hon. William Sturgis died in this 
city on the evening of the 21st of October, 
at the age of eighty-one years. Born on 
Cape Cod, and taking naturally to the sea 
as the field of his early enterprise, he soon 
rose to the highest rank as a navigator. 
His voyages to the Northwest coast, and 
China, and the East Indies, at a time when 
our commerce with those regions was in 
its infancy, were frequently attended with 
adventures and perils of an almost romantic 
character. They served at once to display 


and to develop the extraordinary energy 


and bravery of his nature. Quitting the 


sea with a large fund of commercial ex-| 


perience, and establishing himself in a 


mercantile house in Boston, he became! 


one of our most successful, enterprising, 
and eminent merchants, as well as one 
of our most esteemed and valuable citi- 
zens. 


Wherever he was, on sea or on shore, he | 


exhibited a sagacity and an intellectual 
vigor of the highest order. 


no man surpassed him in the courage to 
declare and defend his own opinions, what- 
ever they were. 
both branches of our State Legislature, he 
was distinguished for his readiness and 


ability as a debater. It was a rare thing 


for any of them to get the advantage of 
him in off-hand, or even in more deliberate 
discussion. Nor was his pen less ready 
than his tongue. His frequent contribu- 
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Few men of 
any profession have surpassed him in clear- | 
ness of comprehension, in quickness of per- | 
ception, or in practical common sense. And | 


Frequently a member of 
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and his written 1 reports in the Legislature 
and elsewhere, would compare well with 
those of our most trained scholars. During 
the controversy between Great Britain and 
the United States on the subject of the 
Oregon boundary, his personal acquaint- 
and his familiar- 
ity with the whole history of its discovery, 
were of the highest importance to our Go- 
vernment. 

The lecture which he delivered on this 
subject before the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation of our city, and which was print- 
ed at the time, was one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable discussions of the 
question ; while his private correspondence 
with distinguished statesmen, both at home 
and abroad, was well understood to have 
had no small influence in bringing the 
controversy to an amicable and _satis- 
factory issue. It was only a few months 
since that our departed associate and 
friend promised me that he would put 
this correspondence into a shape to be 
preserved in the archives of our society, 
and I trust it may still find its appropriate 
place here. 

I need not say that he had given other 
evidences of his interest in our welfare. 
You have not forgotten the announcement 
at our last annual meeting, that he had 
made a donation to our treasury of the 
whole amount needed to complete the dis- 
charge of the mortgage on this building. 
Finding, as one of the committee to ex- 
amine our accounts, that $1200 would 
accomplish that result, he volunteered to 


‘send me his check for the same, on the 


simple condition that his name should not 
be published in the newspapers. 

Mr. Sturgis has thus entitled himself to 
be gratefully remembered among our bene- 


factors, as well as among our most respect- 


ed and distinguished associates, and I am 
sure you will all concur in the adoption of 
the customary resolution, which 1 am in- 
structed by the Standing Committee to 
report as follows: 

Resolved, That this Society has heard, 
with deep regret, of the death of their 
valued associate, the Hon. William Sturgis, 


tions to the public journals in former years, | and that the President be directed to name 
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one of our number to prepare a Memoir of | presented by Captain Charles A. Ranlet. 
him for our Transactions. The newspapers are fac-similes of the edi- 
The motion submitted by the President |tor’s copy, the blocks being cut and the 
was seconded in a feeling eulogy by Hon. | papers printed by natives. 
C. G. Loring, who was followed by Josiah; Amos Otis, of Yarmouthport, exhibited 
Quincy in interesting reminiscences on/a drawing of the old vessel of which he 
his old friend; and then the motion was|gave an account to the Society in July 
unanimously adopted. ilast (ante, p. 256), which vessel has again 
Josiah Quincy now presented to the| been covered by the sand. The drawing 
Society manuscripts of great value, among|was made from measurements obtained 
which was a journal kept by a Bostonian | while the vessel remained uncovered, 
from May, 1775, to August, 1776, which| Rev. George H. Hepworth, of Boston, 
elicited remarks from several members;/gave some account of the history of the 
and Charles Deane, Esq., read and com-|lower portion of the Mississippi river, 
mented on several original letters of Phillis | with a description of the historic localities 
Wheatley, the negress poet of the Revo-|he had visited while serving in the army 
lutionary period. ‘in those regions. His remarks were lis- 
After a most interesting meeting, the | tened to with deep interest. 
Society adjourned. Mr. Sheppard appealed to the members 
to support by a more liberal subscription 
New Enetanp Historic Geneaoeicat|the Society’s organ — the New England 
Soctery.— Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 4.— | Historical and Genealogical Register, now 
A stated meeting was held this afternoon, | about to commence its eighteenth volume. 
Vice-President Moore in the chair. | Mr. Sheppard spoke in high terms of the 
Rev. Mr. Bradlee, the Corresponding advantages derived by the Society and the 
Secretary, reported that since the last| public from the publication of the Register. 
meeting letters, accepting the membership, | 
to which they had previously been chosen,| Boston Numismatic Socrery.— Boston, 
had been received from the following gen-| November 5.—The monthly meeting was 
tlemen, namely : Honorary — Rev. E. A.|held on Thursday, at the usual time and 
Dalrymple, D.D., of Baltimore, Md., in|place. Mr. Colburn, Vice-President, pre- 
place of the late Hon. Noah Martin. Res7-|sided in the absence of the President. 
dent—Jonathan Tenney, of Boscawen, N.| After the regular business of elections and 
H.; James Reed, M. Field Fowler, El-| donations, the Secretary exhibited several 
bridge Torrey, and Frank F. Fowler, of medals, which are of considerable interest, 
Boston. ‘and were much admired. Among them 
Mr. Sheppard, the Librarian, reported | was a remarkably fine specimen of the rare 
the donations during the past month, viz.;medal of Washington, known as the 
nineteen volumes, sixty pamphlets, and ‘a|“‘ Fame” medal; also a curious medal in 
large number of manuscripts and newspa-|tin of size thirty, prepared for the Society 
pers. Among the most valuable dona- of the Alumni of Dummer Academy, with 
tions were some ancient manuscripts, in-|the head of Gov. Dummer, wearing a flow- 
cluding two volumes of personal and lite- ing wig. It is probably the work of Ja- 
rary memoranda of Rev. Michael Wiggles-|cob Perkins. 
worth, from the estate of the late Charles} The other medals were foreign, among 
Ewer, first President of the Society, pre-| which one of size forty-four, commemorat- 
sented by his sister, Miss Charlotte Ewer;|ing the battle of Leipsic, represents a 
and a large native map of Kanazawa, once field covered with thousands of soldiers, 
a large commercial city in Japan, and seve-|and the angel of the Lord in the heavens 





ral newspapers published in the English interfering, with the inscription: “ Auxili- 
language at Yokohama, in 1862, namely,|ante Deo Pressis Victoria Venit: An. 


the Japan Herald and the Japan Express, | MDCXXXI, VII Sept.” The reverse ex- 
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hibits Justice, Piety, and Valor, joining 
hands, with the inscription : “ Justitia et 
Pietas Constans Animusque Triumphant.” 
The workmanship is very beautiful, and’! 
the medal is in perfect condition. Another 
celebrates the peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
and a third was struck at the Centennial 
Anniversary of the Founding of the Mo- 
ravian-Establishment Herrnhut, in Saxony. 
One side represents the wilderness in 1722, 
and the other the settlement which had 
grown up in 1822. This also is in proof 
condition, and of very exquisite design. 
The meeting dissolved at a quarter before 
5 P.M. 

} 
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cas, Onondagas, and Cayugas, at the “ capi- 
tal village on the Buffalo,” where the Chief 
Sachem, Farmer’s Brother, made a concili- 
atory speech, expressing confidence in Gov. 
Clinton, and that their affairs would be 
adjusted and settled in due time, at a sub# 
sequent treaty. 

Thomas D. Phillips, Secretary of the 
Historical Society at St. Catharines, C. W., | 
has sent a notice of a meeting of that So- 
ciety, held on Sept. 21st, at which an ad- 
dress was delivered by the President, Je- 


‘diah P. Merritt, Esq., relating chiefly to 


the early settlers of Western Canada, with 
incidents of the Revolutionary and Indian 
Wars occurring on the frontier. 

L. K. Haddock has furnished the photo- 


,graph of Mrs. Jane Hardison, who is un- 


LW tK. . : . ; 
Baw TOSS doubtedly the “ oldest inhabitant” in this 
Burrao Hisroricat Sociery— Buffalo, neighborhood. She is the daughter of 


October, 1863.—At the meeting for Octo- John Warren, for many years Quarter- 
ber, M. Fillmore, President, in the Chair, | master at Fort Erie, and was born in 1782, 
and Guy H. Salisbury, Secretary, Mr. Sal- | in a building adjoining the barracks, which 
isbury, as Corresponding Secretary, made | formerly stood on the lake shore, nearly in 
a written report, in which mention is made front of Fort Erie. 


She has been for 
of sundry matters, as follows: | eighty-one years a resident of that locality, 
O. H. Marshall has procured for this So-| and has consequently watched the growth 
ciety, from the State Library at Albany, alof this city from its very infancy. She 
copy of the autograph manuscript journal | visited Buffalo Creek, in a canoe, in 1796, 
of Rey. Samuel Kirkland, Missionary to when there were but four huts on the site 
the Senecas. Under instructions from Gov. | of our city. In 1800 she married Benja- 
George Clinton, Mr. Kirkland, in 1786, set | min Hardison, a native of Boston, Mass., 
out from Fort Stanwix, for the Seneca/and a soldier of the Revolution, who died 
country, to confer with the principal chiefs, } at Fort Erie, in 1823. In the latter part 
and remove the dissatisfaction felt by many | of last month, Mrs. Hardison visited Buffa- 
of the Indians with the “ Governor’s!lo, when her photograph was taken. 
Treaty,” made at Fort Stanwix in Janua-| As the weekly meetings held last winter 
ry of that year. In this mission he en-|at the residences of members proved so 
countered much hostility from the well-|agreeable and interesting, L. F. Allen, 
known chief Jack Berry, who was violent-| Vice-President of the Society, offered a 
ly opposed to the treaty. Mr. Kirkland| resolution that they be resumed in the 
mentions a private conference he had with|month of November, with some sugges- 
a young “ Buffalo Chief,” called Red Jack-| tions as to the detail of their exercises, 
et, who earnestly requested him tv go to|etc. On motion of Dr. James P. White, 
Buffalo Creek, and “ inform the chiefs there | the subject was referred to a committee of 
of the real state of things, and put their| three to report. 
minds right.” The complaint was, that 
the Governor’s treaty was partial, and that | 
he took advantage, by holding it in the ab-| Brooklyn—The new and elegantly fur- 
sence of many of the chiefs of the Con-|nished rooms of the Society, in the Hamil- 
ressional (or U. 8.) treaty at Muskingum. |ton Buildings, corner of Court and Jorale- 
Mr. Kirkland had a council with the Sene-| mon streets, were formally opened to the 


Lone Istanp Histortcat Socrery.— 
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membership and the public, on the evening 
of the 4th of June, on which occasion a 
large and highly intelligent audience was 


agreeably entertained by eloquent addresses 


from distinguished citizens of Brooklyn. 
deports were presented from the various 


committees, showing the Society to be in a| 


most flourishing state, financially, as well 
as in regard to its literary treasures, and 
the members were congratulated on the 
fact that over 1800 works, one-half of which 
were bound volumes, had already been 
donated to the library. 

On the evening of the 11th of June, an 
oration was delivered before the Society, in 
the Chapel of the Parker Institute, by the 


Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., on “The An-| 


nals of Rhode Island, and Providence 
Plantations,” accompanied by a brilliant 
poem by George W. Curtis, Esq. 

It being deemed appropriate that the 
Society should take the initiative in the 
celebration of the Anniversary of National 
Independence, in this year, measures were 
accordingly taken, and on the 4th of July 
an eloquent patriotic oration was delivered 
before the Society, in the Academy of 
Music, by Granville T. Jenks, Esq., which, 
with the accompanying exercises, formed 
the principal event in the celebration of the 
day in the city of Brooklyn. 

On the 4th of September was held the first 
of a proposed series of country-meetings 
under the auspices of the Society. In com- 


pliance with an invitation from several of the | 


leading citizens of the town of Hempstead, 
Queens county, and under the direction of 
a committee appointed by the Society, a 


was one of marked interest, and added 
largely to the material antiquarian and 
literary treasures of the Society. A most 
‘important feature of this meeting was the 
appointment of a committee consisting of 
Messrs. John Harold, Jesse S. Pettit, and 
|Seaman N. Snedeker, to prepare a history 
of the town of Hempstead. 

| At a special meeting of the Society, held 
|at its rooms on the 24th of September, an 
/exceedingly interesting paper was read by 
| Hon, John Greenwood, entitled, “ Personal 
Recollections of Aaron Burr, and some of 
‘his Cotemporaries of the New York Bar.” 
(The librarian reported the number of dis- 
tinct works in the library to be 5,887, of 
which 2,942 were bound volumes—and all 
\of which were donations. Among these 
| was especially noticed a collection of nearly 
/1200 rare and costly historical volumes of 
English and American history, from the 
Trustees of the former city library. 

| Onthe evening of the 9th of October, the 
Society held the first of its series of conver- 
| sational meetings. The subject of “The 
Indian History of Long Island” gave rise 
to an exceedingly animated and instructive 
| discussion, the interest of which was greatly 
enhanced by the presentation, by Rev. 
Francis Vinton, D.D., of several valuable 
portraits and relics of the late Eleazar 
| Williams, together with new and interest- 





| ing documents in corroboration of his claim 


to be “The Dauphin of France.” 

At the regular meeting of the Society, 
|held in their rooms, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, an interesting paper on “ Long Island” 
| was presented, from the pen of Mr. William 


meeting was held at that place, on which| A. Jones, Librarian of Columbia College, 
occasion a highly interesting and valuable} New York. 

paper was read by Capt. Samuel Whiting,| Feeling the necessity of furnishing the 
entitled: “‘ Experiences in Charleston in the | public with a course of lectures on historical 
earlier part of the Rebellion, and as U. 8. | themes, the Society engaged the Rev. John 
Consul at the Bahamas during the first two|C. Lord to deliver, under their auspices, 
years of the War.” A brief but able! his admirable and brilliant lectures on “ The 
“ Memoir of Timothy Clowes, LL.D., of | Fall of Rome,” and the first of the series 
Hempstead,” was read by Alden J. Spooner, | (of six) was delivered on the 10th of Nov. 
Esq., and an address, explanatory of the | before a large and appreciative audience, in 
objects and wants of the Society, was de-| the Chapel of the Paeker Institute. 

livered by the Librarian, after which alarge| It will thus be seen, that the progress of 
number of valuable donations were made |the Society, during the few months of its 
by residents of the village. The occasion | existence, has been rapid and brilliant to a 
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degree hitherto unequalled in the history of | proposed and accepted, when Mr. Erastus 
similar institutions. With a large and |G. Benedict was introduced to the audience 
rapidly increasing membership—which is|to deliver the anniversary address. Mr. 


also united and liberal in the highest degree | 
—with a library numbering already nearly 
8000 distinct works, both rare and valuable 
—and, in some departments, far superior to 


Benedict offered, as an introduction, Daniel 


| Webster’s remark that “ History is God’s 


providence in human affairs,” and observed 
that time is a great winnower of events, 


any other collection in the State—it cannot, 
fail to realize the most sanguine expecta- golden grains of truth from the chaff of 
tions of its friends. | multifarious misstatements. The speaker 

The influx of books, curiosities, etc.,| considered that the eight years of the 
donated by the members and friends of the| American Revolution were simply an inter- 
Society, has alre: udy been so considerable | mediate event between the antecedent con- 
as to exceed the accommodation afforded | vulsion and the peace of 1783, and that the 
by the present library room; and the exe-| memorable conflict really began i in the op- 
cutive committee has secured three large| pression of James I. rather than of George 
adjoining apartments, which will be fur- | TTT. With the Pilgrim settlement at Ply- 
nished in the same elegant style, thus form-|mouth, during the reign of the former, 
ing a suite of five commodious halls for the} was the real foundation of the American 


enabling us to separate philosophically the 


use of the Society. 
During the month of November—in 


addition to the regular daily donations at| 
the library—there have been received the 
following handsome gifts for special depart- 
ments and purposes, viz.: $ 


500 for the pur- 
chase of U. 8S. governmental documents, 
$600 for the purchase of English county 
histories and topographies, $500 for the 
purchase of historical paintings and _por- 
traits; also a splendid portrait of Gen. N. 
P. Banks, by Bolling, valued at $300, and 
an original portrait rof Rev . Samuel Buell, 
D.D., third pastor of Easth: impton, L. I. 

New York Hisroricat Socrery.—Wew 
York, Nov. 3.—The'regular monthly meet- 
ing was held on the first Tuesday, and a 
full attendance of members was present. 
—Rev. Dr. Dewitt presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read, and reports made from different 
oflicers. The paper of the evening by 
Judge McDonald on the Scouts of West-! 
chester, was read by Mr. George H. Moore. 
It was a very eloquent and interesting 
paper, and was attentively heard. f 

A special meeting for the celebration of 
the fifty-ninth anniversary of this Society 
was held Nov. 17 in its spacious building 
on the Second avenue. Proceedings were 
opened by a prayer from the Rev. ‘Dr. Os- 
good, and a number of new members were 


| tions, 


‘nation; the liberal Constitution it created 


for itself engendered the spirit of freedom 


which spurned oppression, and finally as- 
serted its rights on bloody battle-tields. 
The original Pilgrims were neither allowed 
to remain at home and worship according 
to their conscience by James, nor yet ac- 
corded permission to depart from England. 
It was necessary, accordingly, to escape. 
This many of them effected, and fled to 
Holland, inhabited by a nation which had 
recently passed through severe political 
sufferings, and from whom they imbibed 
ideas which suggested their subsequent 
governmental action in a far-offland. Hen- 
drick Hudson having discovered, in 1609, 
the noble river which bears his name, 
spread in Europe glowing reports of the 
circumjacent regions, and engendered a 
desire among the refugees to settle there, 
and found an exclusive community, where 
the rigid observance of the Sabbath, newly 
inculeated by the Puritans, should not be 
desecrated by the games and _ pleasure- 
seeking then practised after church hours 
by the Dutch, as also by all European na- 
Mr. Benedict then presented a sum- 
mary of the early New England history, 
giving as a reason for his particularization, 
a desire to refute recent assertions that the 
prosperity of the colony was first due to 
the enterprise of Gorges and Popham, who 


fitted out a trading, tishing, and mine- ‘seek- 
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ing expedition from England to the Ame 
rican coast. 












PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prennsytvan1a Historica, Socrery.— 
Philadelphia, November, 1863. — The 
monthly meeting of the Historical Soci- 
ety was held at the Atheneum Build- 
ing, Dr. P. H. Coates, Vice-President, 
presiding. 

A communication was read from A. 
Huidekoper, of Crawford county, in refer- 
ence to the Indian Sepulchre Mound, on 
the farm of Mr. L. L. Barton, stating that 
the mound had been opened by the far- 
mer in grading the field. In doing this 
four Indian graves were uncovered, and 
the structure ‘of the mound revealed. 
the first place, the mound had a floor 
loosely paved with flat stones, then a coat- 
ing of sand, in which the bodies were 
placed, with a covering of hemlock bark. 
Bone beads, arrow heads, copper orna- 
ments, agate instruments, and instruments 
made of coal, and finely finished, for the 
purpose of dressing deer-skins, were also 
discovered within the motind. These are 
the first instruments formed of coal the 
writer ever saw. 

The report of the Librarian, stating the | 
donations received, was then read. 

The report of the Committee appointed 
to visit the battle-ground of Gettysburg 
reported that they had examined the bat- 
tle-field, and that the principal parts of the 
plain, where the redoubts and intrench- 
ments were constructed, can be purchased 
at a small cost, probably not over six 
thousand dollars. The Committee urged 
the appointment of a suitable number of 































of the community, and obtain subscrip- 
tions to procure the grounds. 

The death of the Rev. Jehu Curtis Clay 
was announced by the Rev. David Wash- 
burne. On motion, he was appointed to 
prepare commemorative resolutions in re- 
ference to his decease. 

Mr. Horatio G. Jones offered a resolu- 
tion that the Society appoint a suitable 














In| 


Gettysburg, with its scenes and incidents. 
The battle was referred to as the only one 
fought upon Pennsylvania soil, and one 
that would be remembered for ever as 
Pennsylvania’s battle of the war, and the 


battle which decided the destinies of 
the American Republic. The resolution 
passed, 


Mr. Jones also stated that the cemetery 
grounds at Gettysburg are to be opened 
during the coming week with an oration 
by Everett, and a poem by Longfellow. 
|He advocated the notice of the inaugura- 
| tion exercises by the Society. 

Dr. G. H. Bergen offered a resolution, 
that as many of the members of the So- 
ciety as could do so, attend the ceremonies 
(in their character as members of the So- 
ciety. 

An Order Book of General Wayne was 
jexhibited. It was used by him when he 
/was in command of the Northern Army. 
|It was in manuscript, and was read to the 
| Society. 

After the reading the Society adjourned. 


VERMONT 





persons, who would visit the business-men | 


person to write a history of the battle of'ter be published. 


Vermont Hisrortcat Socrery.—Mont- 
|pelier, Oct. 20, 1863.—The annual meeting 
lof this Society was held at the State 
House.—Ex-Gov. Hall, President of the 
Society. 

The President announced that he had 
received from Gen. J. W. DePeyster, of 
New York, Mr. Winslow C. Watson, Rev. 
W. H. Lord, and others, donations of books. 

The Treasurer, Geo. B. Reed, Esq., made 
a report, showing a balance in the treasury 
of $328.92. 

The Librarian, Chas. Reed, Esq., stated 
that the library had been enriched during 
the past year by the donation of many 
valuable books; and he exhibited to the 
Society some ancient and interesting papers 
which had come into his hands during the 
‘year. He recommended that the Society 


isecure for its library at least one copy of 


every publication ever made in Vermont, 
and what may, from time to time, hereaf- 
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Hiram Atkins of Montpelier, Hon. Myron | Ex-Goy. Hiland Hall, President of the So- 


Clark of Manchester, and Dr. G. N. Brig- 
ham of Montpelier, were elected resident 
members of the Society. 

Joel Munsell, of Albany, N. Y., and Lu- 
ther G. Emerson, of Ontonogan, Michigan, 
were elected corresponding members of 
the Society. 

The following list of officers for the year 
ensuing were reported and elected : 
President.—Hon. Hiland Hall. 

Vice President.—Hon. Daniel Kellogg, 
Rev. W. H. Lord, Prof. G. W. Bene- 
dict. 

Recording Secretary.—Geo. F. Houghton. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Albert D, Ha- 
gar, John 8. Adams. 

Librarian and Cabinet Keeper.—Chas. 

teed. 

Treasurer.—Geo. B. Reed. 

Curators.—Rev. John A. Hicks, D.D.; 
Burlington; Rev. F. W. Shelton, Montpe- 
lier ; Henry Clark, Esq., Poultney ; Rev. 


Pliny H. White, Cov entry ; Dugald Stew- 
art, Middlebury ; 


Henry Hall, Rutland. 

Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, of New York, 
was chosen orator, and Rev. Benjamin 
Labaree, D.D., and Johp A. Hicks, D.D., 
substitutes, 

The following resolution was adopted 
on motion of Mr. Geo. B. Reed: 

Resolved, That the Publishing Com- 
mittee be requested to take such steps as 
may be necessary to raise funds sufficient, 
with what they now have, to publish a 


volume of such papers in the Library of 


the Society as they may deem best. 

Dr. Holton presented for the considera- 
tion of the Society, suggestions respecting 
some legislation for preserving statistics, 
and inter resting information respecting our 
soldiers in the field, biographical sketches, 
&e. 

Henry Clark, ‘Esq., Geo. B. Reed, Esq., 
and Charles Re ed, Esq., were appointed a 
Committee to take the subject into con- 
sideration, and act as they deem advisable. 

Albert D. Hagar read an interesting and 
valuable paper on the copper mines of the 
United States and Canada. 

In the evening the Society held a pub- 


lic meeting in the Representative Hall. | 
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ciety, acted as presiding officer. 

The annual address was delivered by 
Gen. J. W. DePeyster, of Tivoli, N. Y. 
He presented as his subject, “ The Seces- 
sion of Switzerland.” 

The orator drew a parallel between por- 
tions of the history of the Swiss Republic 
and recent events in our own history. 
The secession of seven of the twenty-two 
Swiss cantons, in 1847, affords many very | 
striking analogies to the secession of the 
rebel States. As that was promptly sub- 
dued and tended eventually to consolidate 
the central government, so it was con- 
cluded by analogy it would be with this in 
our own country. The address was cha- 
racterized by breadth of view, and clear- 
ness, and discrimination in the historic 
parallels presented. 

Hon. Winslow C. Watson, of Port Kent, 
N. Y., formerly of Manchester, Vt., read a 
paper on the life and services of the Hon. 
Richard Skinner, Governor of Vermont in 
1820-21-22. This paper was a just tribute 
to the memory of its subject. 

Mr. White, of Coventry, offered a reso- 
lution tendering the thanks of the Society 
to Gen. DePeyster and Mr. Watson, for 
the highly interesting and valuable papers 
they read. 

The following persons were requested to 
prepare and read before the Society at 
some future day, the papers as follows : 

Hon. Loyal 6. Kellogg, a biographical 
sketch of the late Hon. Isaac T. Wright of 
Castleton. 

Henry Clark, Esq., a biographical sketch 
of Hon. Zimri Howe of Castleton. 

Moses Cheney, Esq., of Barnard, a paper 
on the Singing and Singing Masters in this 
State. 

A. D, Hagar, Esq., a paper on American 
mining in the Lake Superior Region. 

The thanks of the Soc iety were tendered 
to A. D. Hagar, for the interesting and 
valuable paper read by him, and a copy 
was requested to deposit in the archives of 
the Society. 
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Hotes and Queries, 


Hosson’s Cuoice—As the term, “ Hob- 
son’s choice,” will last to the end of time, 
it is well to learn the cireumstance on 
which it is founded. The statement ap- 
_— m Addison’s Spectator No 509. 

r. Tobias Hobson was a carrier, and the| 
first man in this island [England} who let 
eut hackney horses. He lived in Cam- 
bridge, and observing that the scholars rid 
hard, his manner was, to keep a large sta- 
ble of horses, with boots, bridles, and 
whips, to furnish the gentlemen at once 


without going from college to college to| 


borrow, as they have done since the death 
ef this worthy man. I say Mr. Hobson 
kept a stable of forty good borses ready 
and fit for travelling; but when a man 
came for a horse, he was led into the sta- 
ble, where there was great choice : but he 
obliged him to take the horse which stood 
next to the stable door, 


tomer was alike well served aceording to 


his chance, and every horse ridden with | 


the same justice. From whence it became 
a proverb, when what ought to be your 
election was forced upen you, to say Hob- 
son’s Choice. This memorable man stands 
drawn in fresco at an inn (which he used) 
in Bishopsgate street, with a hundred 
pound bag under his arm with this inscrip- 
tion upon the said bag : 
Fhe faithful mother of a hundred more. 


In Milton’s Poems we find two epitaphs| 
to his memory, one of which commences} 


thus: On the university carrier, who sicken- 

ed in the time of his vacancy ; being for- 
bid to go to London, by reason of the 
plague. 

Here lies old Hobson ; Death hath broke his girt: 

And here alas! hath lain him in the dirt; 

Or else the ways being foul, twenty to one 

He’s here stuck in a slough and overthrown, 

SHAWMUT, 


RECOVERY OF THE JOURNALS OF THE 
RuopeE Istanp ConstTITUTIONAL 
TION OF 1790-—For many years, says the 
Providence Journal, it has been known to 


so that every cus-| 


ConveEN- | 


[Dee., 


all persons interested in the history of 
Rhode Island, that the journals of the 

Convention to adopt the Constitution of 

the United States in May, 1790, as well as 

the journals of the General Assembly of the 

same year, were not to be found among 
the public archives of the State, nor indeed 

was it known that they were in existence. 

Frequent search was made for them with- 

‘out avail, Now, however, they have come 

to light. Mr. Bartlett, the Secretary of 
State, received a note from Hon. Wilkins 

Updyke, accompanied by a large bundle 

containing the missing journals, together 

|with other papers of value connected with 

the adoption of the Federal Constitution 

by Rhode Island. 


Lorp LynDuuRsT AND THE GAME OF 
Wuist.—The origin of whist does not go 
further back than eighty years. Lord 
Lyndhurst, born in 1772, was one of the 
most devoted adepts of the game. It is to 
him that is owing that m: anner of playing, 
/namely, when a person holds a single card 
|of a suit that he at once plays it out, and 


which i is known by the name of a “ Single- 
ton.” This name: it derived from its in- 
ventor, Sir John Copley Singleton. His 
public services will be forgotten, but his 
name will survive at the whist table— 
French paper. 

| CHARLESTOWN, Va., was established 
in 1786. Colonel Charles Washington, 
the only brother of the illustrious Gen. 
‘George Washington that settled west 
|of the Blue Ridge, owned nearly all the 
| property here: abouts at that time, and gave 
the land on which is the present site of the 
‘town. In honor of him it was named. 

The chronicles of the past represent him 
jas a Christian gentleman, amiable and hos- 
pitable. His residence—a substantial log 
house—stood adjacent to the southern sub- 
jurb of Charlestown. All that remains to 
|mark its location is a deep.spring, clear and 
crystal as when the “ first families” slaked 
their thirst at its waters nearly a century 
{ ago. 
| Busurop Wasurneton’s old estate lies 
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about two and a half miles from town. 
On the plantation (commonly so called) is 
still to be seen the well dug by Braddock’s 
army when he passed through en route to 
the scene of his subsequent defeat. 

Wasurneton’s famed Masonic Cave is 
two miles southeast of Charlestown, on the 
farm now occupied by Mr. J. Sheldon. It 
has a number of large and airy apartments. 
In this cavern I am informed, General | 
Washington often met the Masonic frater- | 
nity. A great masonic festival was held 
here in 1844, 

The ruins of an ancient Episcopal church 
are still standing near Charlestown, on the 
Smithfield read. Many a story has been 
told and believed by the credulous and| 
superstitious about ghostly appearances | 
and unearthly noises within those ancient 
walls, 





Monacure.—Among Americanisms now | 
or lately used in New York, I see nowhere | 
mentioned, Monachie—a fore rung of a| 
cart to which the lines are tied. It will be! 
found and explained in the case of People| 
v. Ward in Wheeler’s Criminal Cases II. 
124. 





Epirors or THE Norra American ReE-| 
view (vol. I. p. 57).—In the Historical | 
Magazine for February, 1857, a list of the 
editors of the North American Review to 
that date is given. Rev. Andrew Preston 
Peabody, D.D., the editor at that time, 
has, after completing ten years of service, 
retired from the position which he has fill- 
ed with so much ability. The number for| 
January, 1864, will be edited by James 
Russell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, 
both well known to the literary world. 





CaTaLoGuE OF THE GOVERNORS AND 
PreEsipeNTs oF Lineruu—Ly 1820.—Samu- 
el Bacon, Agent U.S. G., died 1820. 

John P. Banxson, Assistant Agent 

U.S. G., died 1820, 
Dr. Samuel A. Crozer, Agent Am. Col. 
Soc., died 1820. 





In 1821.—Ephraim Bacon, Agent U.S5.G., 
returned 1821. 
J. B. Winn, Agent U. 8. G., died 1821, 
Rev. Joseph B. Andrus, Agent Am. 
Col. Soc., died 1821. 
Christian Wiltberger, Assistant Agent 
Am. Col. Soc., returned 1822. 
In 1822.—Dr. Eli Ayres, Agent Am. Col. 
Soc., returned 1822. 

In 1822.—June 22d, Jehudi Ashmun sailed 
fer Liberia on a commercial venture. 
Finding the colonists deserted by Ayres 
and Wiltberger and in danger, he volun- 
teered to act as Governor and defended 
the place from destruction. In 1823 a 
commission was issued making him Gover- 

nor, and he faithfully fulfilled his duties 

till 1828, when he returned and died. 

After Ashmun’s departure, and until his 
suceessor arrived, the Colony of Liberia 
was under the care, first of Lot Cary, and 

secondly, after his unfortunate death, of 

Elijah Johnson—two true and trusted 

colonists. 

In 1828.—November, Dr. Richard Ran- 
dall was commissioned Governor. He 
died early in 1829. 

1829.—Dr. Joseph Mechlin succeeded 
Dr. Randall and held the office four 
years, till 1833. 


In 





In 1833—October, Rev. J. B. Pinney, 
Governor. Returned, October, 1835. 
n 1835.—October, Rev. Ezekiel Skinner. 


Returned, 1836. 
1836.—Rev. A. D. Williams, a colonist, 
elected Vice-Governor by the people 
of Liberia, acted as Governor till the 
fall of 1839. 
1839.—Thomas Buchanan, Governor, 
died 1841. 
1841.—J. J. Roberts, Governor six 
ears. 
In 1847 Liberia was organized as a Sove- 
reign State. 
In 1847.—J. J. Roberts elected as Presi- 
dent for two years. 
In 1849.—J. J: Roberts re-elected as Presi- 
dent for two years. 
In 1851.—J. J. Roberts re-elected as Presi- 
dent for two years. 
In 1853.—J. J. Roberts re-elected as Presi- 
dent for two years. 


In 


In 


In 
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In 1855.—S. A. Benson elected as Presi-| QUERIES. 


: dent for two years. ! | Trisn 1x Awertca—The London Time*® 
n 1857.—S. A. Benson re-eleeted as Presi-|in g recent article says, “The great ma- 


dent for two years. | Sastew hi | 
: . |jority of the people of the white popula- 
In 1859.—S. A. Benson re-elected as Presi- tion of the United States are of Irish de- 


dent for two years ls ” . el 
; ; . |scent.” Has any attempt ever been made 
In 1861.—S. A. Benson re-elected as Presi-|t9 show what proportion of the present 


In 9 > 2 ve i ital | population is of Irish birth or descent ? 
——D. B. Warner elected as Presi-| 
dent for two years. | Kenrarenton.—This is given as the 


‘name of one of the towns of the Erie na- 
Avtocrarn Lerrer or Aaron Burk | tion, Is there any locality in Ohio which 


Intropucinc Brant.—The following let- approaches it in name, or can in any way 
ter from Aaron Burr, introducing the In- he" identified with it, and what is the 
dian Chief Brant, to his ill-fated daughter! meaning of the name in any Iroquois 
Theodosia, may interest those of your | gialect> 
readers who read the paper on Aaron Burr | 


in your last number. To those who were! Joun Pecx.—Is anything known of John 
acquainted with Burr personally, or who Peck, whose Descant on Universalism is 


are conversant with him througli his cor-| said to have been published at Boston in 
respondences, the letter will be found very | ; g9¢ ? X. Y. Z. 


characteristic of the man: 
Wma. L. Stone. 
Puriape trata, Fes. 26, 1797. 


This will be handed to you by Colonel | REPLIES. 
Brant, the celebrated Indian Chief. I am! JoszpH Crosswett (Vol. vii. p. —).— 
sure that you and Natalie* will be very In your October number, a correspondent 
happy in the opportunity of seeing a man|asks for information in regard to Joseph 
so much renowned, He isa man of educa-|Crosswell, the author of a play entitled 
tion, speaks and writes the English per-|‘ A new World planted,” &c. 
fectly, and has seen much of Europe and| Crosswell was born in Plymouth, Mass., 
America—receive him with respect and and lived there, keeping a small shop, until 
hospitality. He is not one of those In-|the marriage of his daughter to a Mr. 
dians who drink rum, but is quite a gen-| Goodwin, who removed to Maine. Cross- 
tleman—not one who will make you fine| well went with him and there died. 
vows, but one who understands and prac-| The play was never “acted” in any 
tises what belongs to propriety and good |theatre. It was once “ performed” in the 
breeding. He has daughters. If you|Town Hall at Plymouth—the Pilgrim 
could think of some little present to send| Fathers and “ Posaconte” being represent- 
to one of them—a pair of ear-rings for ex-|ed by amateurs in the village. 
ample—it would please him. You may'| H. W. 
talk to him very freely, and offer to intro-| 
duce him to your friend Mr. Witbeck, at) “Presment’s Marcu” (vol. vii. p. 
Albany. |326).—I notice, with pleasure, Mr. Colli- 
Vale, et Ama, \ger’s correction of my remarks on the 
A. B. | authorship of “ Hail Columbia.” It was a 
* Natalie Telagd, an adopted child of Colonel | mere slip of the pen on my part, in writing 
Burr, born in France. She sheeguentiy married the | “‘ Fancts Hopkinson” instead of “ Joseph,” 
son of Gen. Sumpter of South Carolina. Miss Burr| as I am familiar with the writings of both 


at this date was inher fourteenth year. This let- | ;- , 
ter is directed to “Miss Burr—No. i Partition St. | father and son, and was aware that the 
New York.” former died several years before the song 


w. L. S | was written. 








. 
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Mr. C., however, is not correct in his sur- 


mise that it was first publicly sung at a| contribution from the far West. 


concert at Bush Hill. The author, in a 
letter to the Wyoming Band, August 24th, 
1840, gives a particular history of its com- 
position. He says it was written for an 
actor (a schoolmate of his) who called on 
him on a Saturday, for a song to the above 
march. It was completed by Sunday 
evening ; announced Monday morning, and 
sung at the Theatre by the actor the even- 
ing of the same day. These small details 
are not important, but it is best to have 
them correct while we are about it. 
J. B. R. 
Washington, D. ©. 





A Detaware RevoiutTionary Hero. 
(Vol. vii. p. 317).—In the letter of Judge 


Peters, relating an event in the life of 


Col. Robinson, at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, he says, “* He drew up his command 
behind the walls of a burial ground (called 
Birmingham), and coolly awaited the on- 
set,” &e. 

The place here referred to was Kennett 
Meeting House and burial ground, and not 
Birmingham. It is about two miles west 
of Chad’s Ford, on the route by which that 
portion of the British army under Knyp- 
hausen, advanced to the Brandywine. 
Birmingham Meeting House and burial 
ground, is about three miles north of 
Chad’s Ford, and east of the Brandywine, 
and is the point where the engagement 
took place with the British forces under 
Cornwallis, which had crossed the stream 
several miles higher up. The points will 
be seen by reference to a plan of the battle- 


field, published by the Historical Society of 


Pennsylvania some years since, and which 
may also be found in Lossing’s Field Book 


of the Revolution, vol. 2, page 171. 3.8, F. 
«. West Chester, Penn. 


Hotes on Books, 


The Annals of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, Oct. 1863. 





Le Claire, closes the first volume of this 
Besides a 
memoir of Le Claire, and a continuation of 
the History of Scott County, it gives a 
very interesting sketch entitled “ History 
of Wakonshutskee’s Scalping Knife” by 
Hon. Eliphalet Price. 


Southern History of the War. The Se- 
cond Year of the War, by E. A. Pollard, 
Author of the First Year of the War, 
Black Diamonds, &¢e. New York: C. 
B. Richardson, 8vo., 370 pp. 


The second volume of the most popular 
Southern History of the war begins with 
the Seven Days’ Battles, and closes with 
Gettysburg. Like the First Year of the 
War, it is well written, extreme in its 
views, and evinces as much hostility to 
Davis. The account of affairs in New 
Orleans differs somewhat from Parton’s, 
not so much in the facts as in its appre- 
ciation of them and of the commander. 
With one he is a sincere, earnest, loyal 
citizen, with the other “the Beast.” 


The Peninsular Campaign in Virginia ; 
or, Incidents and Scenes on the Battle- 
fields and in Richmond. By Rev. J. J. 
Marks, D.D., Philadelphia: J. B, Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1863, 12mo., 444 pp. 


Several works illustrative of this great 
campaign have already appeared, and the 
interest attached to it will always invest it 
with a charm to all Americans who read. 
At this moment a false pride alone appa- 
rently prevents the temporary rulers of the 
land from admitting their fatal error in 
recalling McClellan from the Peninsula. 
Dr. Marks gives in this volume a most in- 
teresting picture of his connexion with the 
great army. It is really new, and readers 
need not fear that they will find newspaper 
accounts served upanew. His descriptions 
are his own, and the great moral life of 
the army, best seen by an army chaplain, 
enables him to describe from a standpoint 
well adapted to catch and see its work- 
ings. The military operations he narrates 
graphically, with all the impartial justice of 


This number, with a portrait of Antoine! a high-minded and educated clergyman. 
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A Brief History of the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register. Be- 


ing the preface to the xvii. volume of the 
work. By John Ward Dean. 
Tuis is a very interesting history of a va- 
luable periodical in which Mr. Dean speaks 
lightly or little of his own labors, while 
rendering justice to those of others, espe- 
cially Mr. Drake, to whom it owes much. 


Two Lectures on Newfoundland, delivered 
at St. Bonaventure’s College, Jan. 25 
and Feb. 1, 1860. By the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Mullock. 8vo. 60 pp. 


TueseE lectures give a brief but able his- 
torical sketch of the island of Newfound- 
land and of its soil,, climate, mineral, and 
commercial wealth and resources. 


Les Ursulines de Québec depuis leur 
etablissement jusqu’a nos jours.—Tome 
Premier. Quebec: Darveau, 1863. 8vo. 
pp. 579. 


Bancrort has made all American readers 
familiar with Mother Mary of the Incarna- 
tion, and Madame Peltrie, as well as with 
the romantic story of the early labors of 
the Ursulines in Quebec. 
carefully prepared and highly interesting 
history of the convent diiring the first cen- 
tury of its existence, and contains much 
matter of general interest to students of 
American annals. 


of the Administration of the Department 


of the Gulf in the year 1862; with an} 
account of the Capture of New Orleans | 


and a Sketch of the Previous Career of 
the General, Civil and Military. By 
James Parton, author of the ‘ Life and 
Times of Aaron Burr,” “ Life of Andrew 
Jackson,” etc. New 
Bros., 1864. 12mo. pp. 649. 


Ir is needless to say that this work is well 
written, that the matter is well digested, 
the parts symmetrical and coherent. We 
confess that we looked upon the work when 
announced rather doubtfully ; it is not an 
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This volume is a| 


York: Mason! 


[Dee, 


that Mr. Parton has succeeded in giving a 
| truthful and impartial as well as ably writ- 
ten account of Butler’s rule in Louisiana. 
Gen. Butler has not figured in military ope- 
rations to any considerable extent, but his 
|administrative power is of a very high or- 
|der, and suited for every emergency of a 
difficult and trying position. For the go- 
vernment of New Orleans no better choice 
could have been made, and the history of 
his rule is one well worth being clearly 
known and studied by the people. 


Retrospective, 


LITERARY AND ANTIQUARIAN. 


Tae Repeemep Caprive.—One of the 
most common books to be met with at the 
New England fireside, a hundred and more 
years ago, was the “ Redeemed Captive,” 
by the Rev. John Williams. Previous to 
the appearance of this work, the narrative 
'of Mrs. Rowlandson was regarded as in- 
dispensable in nearly all families which pre- 
|tended to have any books beyond the old 
New England Psalter, Tate & Brady, and - 


\the Bible. 


The New England antiquarian scholars 
do not require to be told that one hundred 
and sixty years will have elapsed on the 
29th of February, 1864, since, as Mr. Wil- 


; ‘liams in a melancholy strain says, ‘“ not 
General Butler in New Orleans.—History | y 


long before the break of day, the enemy 
came in like a flood upon us.” He also 
tells us that soldiers were quartered in his 
house to watch and guard against surprise, 
but that “they were unfaithful.” About 
}one hundred and forty people,—men, wo- 
men and children, were killed and taken; 
‘about forty being of the former number. 
This was a more terrible blow to Deerfield, 
than that recently struck upon Lawrence 
in Kansas, by the demons of secession. 
The snow was deep, and the weather se- 
verely cold. The captives forced from 
their dwellings, with nothing but their 
| night-clothes, their sufferings were seldom 
paralleled. The Rey. Thomas Prince, who 





easy task to do well, but after a pretty) 
close examination we are inclined to think edited the third edition of the Redeemed 
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Captive, says,—“‘ When Deerfield was de-| is no doubt an accurate reprint of the 


stroyed it was in the first year of my living | fourth. 


at Harvard College, and T well remember 
how generally and greatly affected were 
the good people of this province, with 
that terrible disaster.’ The same reliable 
author tells us that the Rev. John Wil- 


liams was a son of Mr. Samuel Williams of | 


Roxbury, where he was born in 1664, H. 
C. 1683, ordained in Deerfield, 1686. ‘His| 
first wife was Eunice, daughter of the Rev. 
Eleazer Mather, of Northampton, by his 
only wife, Eunice, daughter of the Rev. 


The next edition, in order of time, 
was printed at Greenfield, Mass., in 12mo. 
It is called the 4th, which is evidence that 
it was copied from the third. I have not 
seen one of this edition, which was really 
ithe siath, if I have omitted none. Two 
years later, 1795, Samuel Hall, No. 53 
Cornhill, Boston, published an edition, 
'which he called the sixth. This embraces 
‘all of Mr. Prince’s additions, and a valuable 
|Appendix by the Rev. John Taylor, of 
| Deerfield, prepared, it would seem, ex- 


1 


John Warham, |pressly for this edition, which should have 
Mr. Williams was two years and eight|been called the seventh. Itis in a 12mo. 
months in captivity. He arrived in Bos-|of 182 pages. Seven years later, 1800, 
ton, by way of Quebec, Nov. 21, 1706, | another edition, also called the sixth, ap- 
with fifty-seven other redeemed captives. | peared at Greenfield, in an 18mo. of 248 
Not long after he was resettled in his old| pages. In this edition, besides the addi- 
parish at Deerfield, and died there, June) tions of Prince and Taylor, was reprinted 
12th, 1729. A few days after his arrival | the Century Sermon of the Rev. Robert 
in Boston, he preached a sermon at the| Breck, delivered at Springfield in 1775. 
* Boston Lecture” which was published, | This, therefore, is really the eighth edition, 
and republished with the first, and several! unless there was one at Greentield in 1793, 
other editions of his “‘ Redeemed Captive.” |as appears to be the case by some cata- 
When he was resettled in 1707, the Town |logues. This may be Hall’s edition above 
granted him a house “as big as Ensign ‘mentioned, with a title-page for Greenfield. 
Sheldon’s, and a back room as big as may | In 1811, an edition was issued at Brook- 
be thought convenient.” The same year, jfield, in connection with the narrative of 
the town voted “ to pay him twenty pounds | Mrs. Rowlandson. It was a 12mo., of 116 
in money, and every male head sixteen | pages; being separately paged. Mrs. Row- 
years and upwards, ove day’s work apiece ; ‘landson was in 80 p: ages. This edition of 
those that have teams, a day with their | Williams does not contain the ser mon, but 
teams for the year. {it contains copies of the newspaper obi- 
The first edition of the Redeemed Cap-|tuaries published at the time of Mr. Wil- 
tive was published in a small 12mo. at/liams’s death, which give it an enhanced 
Boston, in 1707, with a Dedication to|value. This is the ninth edition as I have 
Governor Dudley. The second and third traced the work. I have met with no 
editions are not known to me. The fowrth | other edition until that of 1837, which was 
was edited by the Rev. Thomas Prince,|edited by my lamented friend, Stephen 
and published in Boston in 1758, as Ijudge;W. Williams, M.D. This is not a re- 
by the date of the Editor’s notes to a later | print of the “ "Redeemed Captive,” but, as 
edition, which is, “ Boston, Dec. 20th,|the Editor informed me, an improvement 
1757.” This edition Ihave not seen. Mr.) upon it—I having frequently urged him to 
Prince greatly added to the value of the | republish the original with additions. Yet 
original work, by giving us some authentic| it is a valuable contribution to Connecticut 
information about the Author and his| Valley annals, containing a biography of the 
family, and obtaining from the Author’s “Redeemed Captive,’ and a journal of 
son a complete catalogue or list of all another of the Captives. Being satisfied, 
those killed and made prisoners. The fifth however, that he had made a mistake in not 
edition was printed at Boston, in 1774, in| republishing the old narrative entire, as he 
a very handsome octavo of 70 pages, and | confessed to me, he therefore set about 
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doing his work over again; onl the| 
result was a very valu: ble. edition of the| 
“ Redeemed Captive, ” with er addi-| 
tions, in 1853, in 12mo., printed at North-| 
ampton, occupying 192 pages. 
esting feature of this edition is an exposi- 
tion of the story respecting the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams being a son of Louis XVI. 








edition of the “ Redeemed Captive,” 






Rev. John Taylor, preached at Deerfield, | 
on the 29th of F ebruary, 1704, to com-| 
memorate the destruction of the town by 
the Indians and French. It is an excel- 
lent performance, and that it has been| 
overlooked by the late publishers of the| 
“Redeemed Captive ” is not a little strange. 









G. 
Miscellany, 
ANOTHER oF ouR ConTripuTors GONE. | 


—Death has deprived the country of one| 
who took an interest in our Magazine and 
frequently contributed to it, Mr. George | 
Sumner, who died recently at Boston of 
paralysis. Mr. Sumner was a gentleman 
whose studies and experience had given | 
him a character and habit of life, not very | 
common in America, but possessing quali- 
ties that might with advantage be more 
freely introduced intoour society. A man 
of parts and of culture, not idle, but not in 
the pursuit of a profession ; he had spent 
many years abroad, without abating his 
affection for his native countr y or his love 
of her free popular institutions. He was 
an accomplished scholar aud an expert lin- 


















varied information admirably fitted him to 
take part, and by the occasional delivery 
of public addresses or lectures in different 
parts of the country. Of his performances 
of the latter kind, that which attracted the 
most attention was his Fourth of July ora- 
tion in Boston iu 1859 

Mr. Sumner had a vigorous physical con- 
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An inter-| 


It is to be hoped that, to the next) 
will | 
be appended the Century sermon of the| 


guist. He sought no wider field for influ- 
ence than that afforded by social inter-| 
course, in which his affable manners and 


E. 
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stitution, and was of apparently robest 
health, until last year, when he was att: — 
by the disease, nites the form of 
| paralysis that first deprived him of the use 
of his limbs, and then gradually extending 
itself over his whole frame, at last caused 
|his death. We are told that to the last he 
preserved the beautiful courtesy of his man- 
ner, the amiability of his disposition, the 
brightness and clearness of his mind. 

Mr. Sumner was one of the sons of the 
late Sheriff Sumner of this city, a highly 
respected citizen, of whose numerous family 
there now survive we believe only the mo- 
|ther, the brother, Hon. Charles Sumner, 
and a married sister residing in California. 
Mr. George Sumner was not married. 


| Tue Braprorp Cive of the city of New 
| York, contemplate printing in as elegant a 
fae as American art allows, a Life of 
W illiam Bradford, the first printer of the 
| Middle Colonies. A limited edition only 
lw “ll be issued. It is designed to illustrate 
ithe work by fue-similes of early title-pages, 
autographs, arms, seals, ete. 
| Sinee the Bradford Celebration much 
/new material has come to light, and it is 
(believed that many others remain in pri- 
| vate collections here andin England. Per- 
| Sons possessing copies of his publications, or 
| written communications of any kind by him, 
will confer a favor on the Club by making 
|known the same to W. Menzies, E Usq:, No. 
426 West 23d street, New York, or inPhila- 
delphia to H. G. Jones, Esq., Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Penn. Hist. Society. 
Mr. C. B. Ricuarpson will publish, 
|commencing in January, 1864, a new mag- 
azine devoted to the ‘Army and Navy, to 
be entitled “The United States Service 
Magazine,” to be edited by Prof. Henry 
Coppée, a graduate of West Point, 
sisted by many able writers in the army 
and navy. 


as- 


A Retic.—A picee of linen, in which the 
famous Mrs. Dustin, of Haverhill, Mass., 
carried home the scalps of the ten Indians 
she killed near Coneord, N. H., was ex- 
hibited at the late Caledonia county, Vt., 
fair, by one of her descendants, Miss Lydia 
J. Varnum. 
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Nott’s sketches of the war,134. 

Numismatics, Pitt token, 69; 
false and altered coins, 
125; Washington cent, 130, 
197; Homes on medals, 141; 
paper money, 199, 225; 
pine tree money, 24: 
notes, 818; com psition of 
ancient coins, 824; Hosack 
medal, 355. 

Octoroon, 180. 

Official reports (rebel), 294. 

Ohio, governors of, 69, 181. 

Old bibles: and maps, 853. 

Oscoluwa, $21. 

Parsons, 'U., on Indian re- 
lies, 41. 

Parton's life of Jackson, 89. 

Peck, John, 380. 

Peabody, Nathaniel, letter 
of. 

Pedawo, 289. 

— Wm., deed from, 214, 


new lvania, witchcraft in, 


m...¥ Rev. W. 8., connexion 
of Chureh of England with 
earl eeaeny TO; Bishop 
Seabury, 2: 

Pickering, John, dr., letter 
to J. Bartlett, 21. 

Pickering, Timothy, account 
of battles of Germantown 
and Brandywine, 219. 

Phillips’ catatalogue of New 
Jersey paper money, 199. 

4 or Lilliputian’ graves, 


Pocahontas, 102. 

Pollard’s First Year of the 
War, 168. 

Poor, Hon. John A., oration 
by, 9. 108. 

Poor ity dees: 289. 

Potomac, 856. 

Popham celebration, 9 





Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society,168. 

Proper names, law of, 125. 

Providence had sent, etc., 
260, 290. 

Purviance, Jr., Saml., letter 
of, 177. 

Putting Ireland into the 
oath, 100. 

President's march, 289, 826, 
881. 


Quebec, seminary, 296; ri- 
valry with New York, 
299 ; Laval University, 358. 

Quincy, Josiah, Jr., 1 

* Redeemed Captive,” the, 
882. 


Revolution, ninth Va. regi- 
ment in the, 172. 

Rhode Island Constitutional 
Convention, journals of, 878, 
Ross, James, 102, 

Saeliss or Shewhapmuch, 78, 
7 


6. 
Santa Cruz Indians, vocabu- 
lary of, 220. 
St. Clair, Gen., letters of, 151. 
“Sam,” 854. 
farsce Indians, 79. 
Schuyler, Gen, letter to, 178. 
Scioto, meaning of, 67. 
“ Sell, ‘sold.” 192. 
Seymour, Rev. R., 10. 
Shea's American Nation, 195 ; 
Linguistics, 133. 
Sherman, Roger, letter of, 22. 
Shew bapmuch Indians, 76, 
Sidney, Algernon, 69, 181. 
Signa) cannon, 222. 
Bigoursey, Mrs. L. H., poem 


Simancas, archives at, 29. 
Sitjar's Vocabulary of the San 
ntonio, 183. 

Skallywag, 130. 

Slang, 29, 35. 

Slavery in Massachusetts, 853. 

Slaves, price of in 1662, 67. 

Smith's History of Delaware 
County, 198. 

— Survey of Virginia, 
226. 

Snow-storm in Boston, 261. 

* om men of Boston,” 226, 
2 


Sound on the goose, 29. 

Southold saw-mill, 66. 

South Carolina, maids and 
widows, 122. 

Spot where Washington de- 
livered his Newburgh ad- 
dress, 351. 

— 's History of the War, 


Stamp Collector's Manual no- 
ticed, 88, 

es, Baron, 352. 

—— hens’ History of the War, 


Stonington, anniversary of 
the battle of, 274, 

Story’s Poems, 222. 

Streets of Boston, 190, 

Stuart, G., daughters of, 100. 

Stuart, Capt. John A., 37. 

Stuyvesant, libel on Gover- 
nor, 319. 

Substitutes in 1668; price of, 
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SOCIETIES, 


President's march, 289, 826’] Alden Genealogical and His- 


880, 


torical Eociety, officers, 277, 











American Antiquarian Socie- 
ty, Oct. officers, 347. 

American Statistical Associa- 
tion, Jan., officers, 60, 118. 

American Ethnological Soci- 
ety, Dec., 1862, officers, 92; 
April 14, Vey alphabet, 186. 

Boston Numismatic Society, 
Dec. 4, 1862, 26; March 5, 
eee penny, 157 ; 

une 15, pine tree money, 
254; Nov. 5, 872. 

Buffalo Historical Society, 
Dec. 2, 1862, 28; Jan. 
1868, 68; Feb. 12, Marshall on 
the Griffin, 94; March, “e, 
181; June 12, 256; July, 
278; Sept., 812; Nov. 873, 

California Pioneer Society, 
June 8, 1863, 252. 

Chicago Historical Society, 
Nov. 18, 1862, proceedings, 
25; Nov. 22, officers, 26; 
Dec. 9, 1862, Jan. 20, 1863, 
88; Feb. 17, death of John 
Russell, 115 ; March 17, 155; 
May 19, 217; June 18, 275; 
Sept. 15, Swearingen’s Re- 
—eenees, 809; Oct. 20, 


Dorchester Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Jan. 80, officers, 117. 

Essex Institute, Jan. 12, St. 
Memin’s Washington, 116; 
Feb., March, Glover's Or- 
derly Books, 79. 

Fire Lands Historical Society, 
March 11, 187; June 10, 
officers, 257; Pioneer, 264; 
Sept. 9. 

Iowa Historical Society, an- 
nals, 268. 

Leng Island Historical Soci- 
ety, March, preliminary, 
183; May 7, inauguration, 
184; Greenwood on Burr, 
831; June, Nov., 373. 

Maine H'storical Society, Jan. 
29, Bishop Burgess’ address, 
£9; Feb. 27, Poor on Wil- 
liams 156; Aug. 6, 276; 
Aug. 20, Popham celebra- 
tion, 310. 

Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, April, death of Judge 
Pettigru, 159; officers,-161 ; 
Sept. 10, Gov. Bradish, 312 ; 
poh Lyndhurst, Sturgis, 


INDEX. 


Montreal Numismatic Soci- 
ety, officers, 25, 83. 

New England Historic Gene- 
alogica 
1862, Rev. J. A. Copp on 
Gen. Lee, 27; Jan. 7, 1868, 
officers, 589 ; Tarbox on po- 

ular fallacies, regarding 
i 90; March 4, Deane 
on Elkanah Watson, 158; 
May 6, Shepherd on siege 
of Charleston in 1780,181 ; 
June, G. 8. Duyckinck, Dr. 
Darlington, ; Aug. 5, 


Swett on Bunker Hill mo- | 


nument, Jones on Ritten- 
house paper mill, 311; Oct. 
T, Dexter on Brewster, 346; 
Nov. 4, 872. 

New Hampshire Historical 
Collections, 356. 

New Haven Numismatic So- 
aay March, 185; May 12, 


New ‘Jersey Historical Soci- 
ety, Jan. 15, 91. 


Dec. 2, 1862, Wallace on 
Bradford, 27; Jan. 6, offi- 
cers, 68; Feb. 8, Lossing on 
Hull's Campaign, 94; March 


1775, 118; March 24, Hitch- 
cock on Robinson, 185; 
April, Gardner on _ship- 
builders, 185; April 21, 
Storrs on Mitchell, 185; Ma: 
5, Petigru, ib.; May 20, 
Bradford celebration, 201, 
217; Oct. 6, Bradish, 348; 
Oct. 20, Lord Cornbury a 
forger, U.S. Treasury, 329, 
= 849 ; Nov., anniversary, 


75. 

Old Colony Historical Soci- 
ety, Jan. 5, officers, 59; Jan, 
26, Deane on Massachuset- 
tensis, 90. 

Pennsylvania, Historical So- 
ciety of, history of, 95; Feb. 
9, officers, 188; May 11, 
Rittenhouse paper mill, 
217; Sept. 28, McConauchy 
Sega, 818; Nov., 


ciety of, Dec., 1862, officers, 
95; March 5, 1868, pro- 
ceedings, 189; Oct. 1, $48, 





New York Historical Society, | 


8, Dawson on New York in | 


Philadelphia, Numismatic So- | 


Society, Dec. 8, | 


| 





Presbyterian Iistorical So- 
ciety, May 5, officers, 183, 
Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, Jan. 20, 18638, 61; offi- 

cers, 62. 

Vermont Historical Society, 
Feb. 18, address of Hon, 8. 
Swift, 119; July, Hall on 
Gen. P. Skene, 279; Oct,, 


876, 

Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Dec. 16, 1862, pro- 
ceedings, 93; Jan. 2, 1863, 
— ete., 120; June 80, 
2 


Taheully, meaning of, 73; 
country of, 75. 

Tailor's bill of a Revolution- 
ary officer, 225. 

Tharin’s Arbitrary Arrests in 
the South, 135. 

Thiinkett Indians, 75. 

Thornton, J. W., Colonial 
schemes of Popham and 
Gorges, 231. 

Tishomingo, 822. 

Tlascaltecas, note on the dis- 
persion of, 99; vocabulary, 
100. 

Tomes, R., war with the 
South, 72, 135, 294. 

Trumbull, Jonathan, letters 
of, 22, 28. 

Type, first Gothic, Saxon, 
and Irish cast in America, 


285. 
Ucaltas Indians, 74. 
Underground railroad, 354. 
Vallandigham, ©. L., 298. 
Vulentine’s Manual of the 
Corporation, 281. 
Valley Forge, a poem, by Dr. 
A. Waldo, 270. 
Van Dyke, John, narrative of 
confinement in the Jersey 
rison ship, 147; account of 
Major Andre, 250. 
Van Santvoord, Geo., 182. 
be ag Thomas, 855, 226, 


Vermilion sea, 854. 

Vermont, 38, 53. 

Vermont paper money, 165, 

Vermont Quarterly Gazette, 
18 +, 295. 

Victor's History of the Rebel- 
lion, 231, 

Virginia, ninth regiment of, 
172; Henry's map of, 286. 
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Volunteers for the war, 100. 

Wages in 1662, 67. 

Washington city forty years 
ago, 195. 

Washington, Geo., letters to 
Lund Washington, 88; cor- 
respondence with Gen. Ir- 
vine, 45; Wright's bust of, 
65; early mention of fami- 
ly, 67; the Friendly Sons of 

t. Patrick, 110; Washing- 
ton coin, 180, 197; lands of, 
148; seal, 161; letter of, 
244; New York address to, 
$25; hooks dedicated to, 
826; Newburgh address, 351; 
anecdote of, 284. 

Washington city canal, 69. 

Weather, unusual, 66. 

Weddings, silver, gold, and 
diamond, 66. 

Wedding rings, 196. 

Weeereees, John, letter of, 

1 


Washburn’s First Year of 
Army Life, 134. 

Webb, Capt., and the Method- 
ists in 1776, 177. 

Wesley, Rev. John, to Lord 
North, 211. 

West Point, loyalty of the gra- 
duates of, 31, 67. 

Who wrote the President's 
march, 289, 326, 380. 

Wife with six husbands, 65. 

Wigglesworth, Kev. Michael, 
extracts from diary of, 361. 

Williams, William, letter of, 
21; letter to, 22. 

Willis, Law Courts and Law- 
yers of Maine, 185. 

Wine, Long Island, 30. 

Winter long ago, 129. 

Witchcraft in Pennsylvania, 
283, 

Wizard Clip, 182. 

Woodhull, Gen. Nathaniel, 
letter of, 24. 

Wood's New England Pros- 
pect,*editor of, 255, 290, 356. 

Wooster, Gen., letter to, 23, 


94. 

Wolfe, Gen., 166. 

Wilson, Lt. Col. Geo., 166. 

Wallace, J. W.. address of at 
the Bradford Celebration, 
201. 

Where were the names of the 
States first used, 290. 





